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‘ ADOPTED BY THE NINTH ANNUAL AS- 
SEMBLY, UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, 
INC., NEW YORK, NEW YORK—MAY 22, 
1955 


We believe that: 

The continuing threat of total warfare imperils the God-given rights of all men 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

War must be eliminated and universal disarmament must be enforced under 
proper safeguards through a system of world law applicable to all nations and to 
all individuals. 

Only under such a system can world order be developed, a just and lasting peace 
achieved, and the necessary resources provided to meet human needs at home and 
throughout the world, enabling all peoples to achieve responsible self-government 
and to realize their legitimate aspirations for a better life. 

All men everywhere must now support the United Nations and seek such amend- 
ments to its Charter as will strengthen it into a world federation having powers 
limited to the prevention of aggression and the control of armaments. 


WHAT WE STAND FOR 


* 
A. Full support of the United Nations the United Nations, through 
We shall continue throughout the its inspectors, civilian po- 
year to give fullest support to the lice, courts and armed 
United Nations and its specialized forces to insure compliance 
agencies in their constructive work with disarmament regula- 
for peace. We urge maximum use tions and to prevent ag- 
of the United Nations. gression, 
B. Disarmament through the United c. It must not be subject to 
Nations the veto. 
In a world without law it is in- d. It must be universal—un- 
evitable that the United States dertaken simultaneously by 
will maintain the armaments and all nations. 
armed forces which, so far as arms e. Machinery for peaceful 
can do so, will insure its defense. settlements of internatio, 
1. We commend all efforts to de- disputes, under law b 
velop detailed plans for effec- on justice as between 1 
tive disarmament. We reiterate tions, must be available. 
that such disarmament must be 2. We regret that the proposals of 
based upon the following both the Soviet bloc and the 
principles: major Western Powers now be- 
a. Disarmament must be com- fore the U.N. Disarmament 
plete, eliminating all na- Commission are dangerously in- 
tional armed forces and adequate. 
armaments not necessary 3. We recognize that present dis- 
for internal order. armament proposals might be 
b. It must be enforceable on a first step toward the goal of 
nations and individuals by universal, enforceable disarma- 
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ment, but believe that this ulti- 
mate goal should be an integral 
part of the program which 
must be pursued. 

4. We urge our Government to 
put all the facts before our 
people so that they may under- 
stand the implications of the 
disarmament alternatives. We 
pledge our best efforts to this 
end. 


C. U.N. Charter Review 


1. We believe that the disarma- 
ment program we advocate re- 
quires substantial changes in 
the U.N. Charter, among which 
are amendments affecting mem- 
bership, voting in the Security 
Council and the General As- 
sembly, the International Court 
of Justice, U.N. forces (under 
effective safeguards), increased 
authority of the General As- 
sembly, revenue, and protection 
of every nation from U.N. in- 
terference in its domestic 
affairs and from U.N. inter- 
ference with the constitutional 
rights of its citizens. 

2. We applaud the announced 
policy of our Government to 
favor holding a general con- 
ference to review the present 
U.N. Charter when this issue 
comes to the U.N. General 
Assembly in the fall of 1955. 
We urge the preparation of 
effective American proposals 
for presentation to such a con- 
ference. This should be made 
a continuing and dynamic part 
of U.S. policy. 

3. We urge all American citizens 
and organizations to study, dis- 
cuss, and submit their proposals 
on revision of the U.N. Charter 
to their representatives in Con- 
gress and to the Administration. 


D. Current U.N. Support 
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We favor: 
1. Full United States support of 


A. 


and participation in the work 
of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies and ade- 
quate financial support of such 
work. 

2. A broader U.N. program of 
technical cooperation and _as- 
sistance. 

3. An immediate special U.N. 
Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment, even if it must be started 
on a small scale, recognizing 
that such a fund can _ best 
meet the world’s needs when 
savings from disarmament be- 
come available. 

4. Development of United Na- 
tions criminal law dealing only 
with the prevention of aggres- 
sion and control of armaments. 

5. Measures for accelerating self- 
government for colonial areas 
and their membership in the 
U.N. 

6. Timely presentation to and 
consideration by the U.N. of 
international problems. 

We support Congressional resolu- 

tions which call for universal, en- 

forceable disarmament and world 
development through the United 

Nations. 


. We oppose the adoption of the 


“Bricker Amendment” or any simi- 
lar constitutional amendment; but 
we do not suggest that the United 
States enter a world federation 
capable of enforcing world law 
without amendment of the consti- 
tution of the United States. 


We urge freer exchange of goods be- 
tween nations as a means of raising 
living standards of the world’s peoples. 
To win the minds and hearts of the 
world’s people, we must identify our- 
selves with their hopes and aspirations 
for peace and opportunity. We believe 
that persistent advocacy of a strength- 
ened U.N. by the United States will 
give positive and constructive direc- 
tion to United States foreign policy. 
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ASSEMBLY 
& HIGHLIGHTS 


A fiery speech by one of the world’s 
most eminent statesmen, eleven gold 
pins, goodwill and _ congratulatory 
messages from President Eisenhower, 
former President Truman, New York 
Governor Harriman, and New York’s 
Mayor Wagner among others, a dis- 
armament statement, the word ac- 
tivate, and a “What We Stand For” 
were the main features of UWF’s 
Ninth General Assembly. 

The spotlight was on Gen. Carlos 
P. Romulo, C. M. Stanley, Dr. Ralph 
E. Lapp, Norman Cousins, Oscar 
Hammerstein, II, David H. Popper, 
Ambassador Felixberto M. Serrano, 
and Thomas H. Mahony as they ad- 
dressed the overflowing plenary sessions 
and the 550 diners at the Saturday eve- 

g banquet, which were held during 

» May 20-22 New York city meeting 
at the Roosevelt Hotel. 

The diminutive, explosive and_bril- 
liant General Romulo gave one of 
the most exciting and provocative 
banquet speeches at the dinner, which 
was held in his honor. [Speech else- 
where in this issue.] The dinner pro- 
gram included Oscar Hammerstein, 
II, Ambassador Serrano, Philippine 
representative to the U.N., Cousins 
and Stanley. 

Speaking of UWF, Romulo said, 


“I believe in the cause that they have 
embraced. I appeal to all men who 
love peace to help...” 


ELEVEN GOLD PINS 

Solid gold UWF pins were awarded 
to eleven members in recognition of 
their achievement in the current 
membership drive. They obtained at 
least ten new members each, and all 
together they obtained more than 150 
new members. The pins were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Letty Root, National 
Membership chairman, to Dean Paul 
Shipman Andrews (Syracuse, N.Y.), 
Mrs. Arthur Manheimer (Chicago, 
Ill.), Robert Crafts (Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio), Robert S. Nyburg (Baltimore, 
Md.), Mrs. Sally Fulton (Newtown, 
Conn.), Charles Seiler (Evanston, 
Ill.), Baldvin Einarson (Boston, 
Mass.), J. William Brosius, Jr. (Fred- 
erick, Md.), Harvey L. Edwards 
(New York, N.Y.) and both Mr. and 
Mrs. Dale Maupin (Emerson, N.J.). 

Honorary gold pins were given to 
Mrs. Gertrude LaPidus, Oscar Ham- 
merstein, II, C. M. Stanley, and Ex- 
ecutive Director Helen A. Shuford. 

WORD LONGER 
A six word phrase was added to the 


third paragraph, and five words were 
(Continued—Over) 


a 
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ASSEMBLY HIGHLIGHTS continued 


deleted from the last paragraph pro- 
ducing the fewest numerical and sub- 
stantive changes of any policy state- 
ment adopted by a UWF General 
Assembly. 

The added phrase—“a just and 
lasting peace achieved”—is an im- 
portant change, but the deletion of 
the five words merely serves to sim- 
plify the expression of the _ final 
paragraph. 

DISARMAMENT 

UWF's National Executive Council 
unanimously approved a “Disarma- 
ment” statement, which urged “our 
Government to make known, and our 
people to heed and understand, the 
full implications”. of the various dis- 
armament alternative plans. [This im- 
portant statement reprinted in_ its 
entirety on pages 8-9.] 

WORD “Activate” 

Springing from the word “activate”, 
the revised and improved organization 
program “Blueprint for Achievement 
II” was widely praised by both local 
and state leaders. 

“Blueprint” completed its first year 


THEIR SWORDS INTO 
HEIR S SARS_ INTO ‘ 


RATION “SHALL NO 
ION. NEITHER 
AR ANY “MORE 


of operation and it was instrumental 
in the increased chapter activity 
throughout the country. 

Profiting from the year’s operation, 
the Program Committee expanded 
“Blueprint” to offer more varieties in 
local programming, and _ detailing 
areas of greater coordination and as- 
sistance from the national office. 

The word “activate”, which the 
Program Committee chose to describe 
the emphasis of the 1955-56 plan, 
focuses on “activating a higher per- 
centage of the 35 million Americans 
who we know already approve of 
strengthened United Nations” and 
activating UWF. Concisely: totally 
workable plan on how to tell others of 
our idea. 

STAND FOR 

“UWF’s “What We Stand For” 
platform reaffirmed the  organiza- 
tion’s full support of the United Na- 
tions and of UWF’s official position 
on (1) U. N. Charter Review, (2) 
Congressional Resolutions, (3) a 


Trade Policy. [Full text on pages 
2-3.] 
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REELECTED 

Honorary President Norman Cous- 

ins; President C. M. Stanley; -Execu- 

~Council Chairman Thomas H. 

ahony; First Vice President Rev. 
Donald Harrington; Vice Presidents 
George Olmstead, Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman, Robert Sherwood, Walter 
Reuther, Oscar Hammerstein, II, and 
Grenville Clark; Controller Randolph 
Compton; Secretary J. A. Migel; 
Treasurer Duncan Spencer; and Coun- 
sel Abraham Wilson were all reelected 
for another year’s term. 

Mrs. Marion McVitty, UWF Ob- 
server at the U. N., was elected Vice 
Chairman of the Executive Council. 

The new members of the National 
Executive Council, elected by the As- 
sembly, include: Rev. Donald Harring- 
ton, Randolph P. Compton, Mrs. 
William W. Bray, Dean Paul Shipman 
Andrews, Abraham Wilson, Thomas 
H. Mahony, Norman Cousins, Mrs. 
Marion McVitty, C. M. Stanley, 
Pierce Butler, Jr., Samuel Levering, 
Harry Hollins, III, A. J. G. Priest, 
Robert S. Nyburg and Dean Henry 
Brandis. 

Coopted by the National Executive 
Council were: Thomas MacGowan, 
Gordon Bilderback, Carroll Sudler, 
Lucy Law, and Gertrude LaPidus. 

STUDENTS 

Miss Marjorie Burrell, senior at 
Oberlin College, was elected National 
oo: Chairman of UWF. Miss 

rrell is editor of Oberlin’s publica- 
tion Horizon. Robert Crafts of Yale 
was elected Vice Chairman and Miss 
Sue Mok will become the American 
editor of the Young World Federalist. 
Miss Burrell and Mr. Crafts are mem- 
bers of the American delegation to 
the Paris meeting of the World Move- 
ment for World Federal Government. 

MORE 

The three-day meeting was opened 
by Courtland Hastings, chairman of 
the New York State branch, who 
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called upon those present “to deprive 
themselves of the luxury of inertia 
and apathy, and to make that next, 
short step forward, which is the dif- 
ference between success and failure, 
between a quiet and a dynamic or- 
ganization, and between offering the 
Federalist idea by osmosis or by a 
direct, personal approach.” 

The permanent Assembly officers 
were elected and they were Thomas 
H. Mahony, chairman; Mrs. Betty 
McClure, secretary; and William 
Starkweather, parliamentarian. 


Two special events were held. A 
capacity crowd of 100 went on a 
United Nations visit and briefing ses- 
sion, which was conducted by Mr. 
G. W. Wattles, Personal Assistant to 
the Legal Counsel, U. N. 

More than 400 delegates, observers 
and guests crowded into the Friday 
night special plenary session to hear 
David H. Popper, Director, Office of 
United Nations Political and Security 
Affairs, Department of State. 

Mrs. Franny Bedell, executive sec- 
retary of the New England Region, 
was Assembly Manager, and she was 
assisted by Peggy Fowler, Eleanor 
Wear, Charles Faigan, Mel Garner, 
Sally Liss and Adrienne Tollin. 

The Assembly received the best 
press coverage of the last few years 
from wire services AP, UP, INS, and 
Reuthers, and newspapers New York 
Times, New York Herald-Tribune, 
New York Post, the Christian Science 
Monitor, and the New York Daily 
News. 
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DISARMAMENT 


STATEMENT 


The American people generally 
have come to believe that Western 
proposals for disarmament inspection 
and control are “fool-proof,” and that 
the Soviet Union would not accept 
them in the foreseeable future. In the 
light of recently published reports of 
Soviet proposals and other documents 
before the UN Disarmament Sub- 
Committee both these assumptions re- 
quire re-examination. 

It now appears that the USSR and 
the major Western Powers have con- 
siderably narrowed their differences. 
Disagreement remains as to the nature 
and functions of a disarmament con- 
trol organ. ; 

The USSR has linked the accepta- 
bility of “effective” disarmament con- 
trols to settlement of such political 
disputes as the future of Germany, re- 
moval of restrictions on East-West 
trade, and a solution to problems in 
the Far East. Should the Disarmament 
Sub-Committee fail to reach agree- 
ment on inspection and controls, the 
Soviet Union might still, at the Big 
Four Conference this summer, seek 
to trade that agreement for political 
concessions on the issues it has raised. 

Convinced of persistent Soviet 
intransigence, Americans have had 
little incentive to examine the effec- 
tiveness of our disarmament proposals. 

It is now time for the citizens of 
this country also to understand and 
weigh the requirements for security 
and the alternatives before us. 

Disarmament proposals supported by 
the major Western Powers are based 
on three less-than-perfect principles. 
The first is that disarmament can be 
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safely undertaken provided adequate 
inspection can provide adequate warn- 
ing of violations even if compliance 
with disarmament regulations cannot 
be enforced with certainty. The second 
is that although nuclear and other 
weapons of mass destruction must be 
prohibited, a reduction of conventional 
arms and armed forces will help to 
reduce tensions and create confidence. 
The third is that although serious vio- 
lations would go to the Security Coun- 
cil where the Veto could be used, the 
General Assembly could mobilize col- 
lective forces in the face of aggression. 

This, in brief, is the current Western 
alternative to the present arms race. 
It is not “fool-proof” disarmament, 
nor would it be enforceable. It may 
be the best that we can attain at this 
time, but it is fraught with dangers. 

Since 1946 the realities have 
changed almost beyond belief. The 
USSR produced the atomic bomb. 
The U. S. and the USSR mastered 
and produced the H-bomb. Tactical 
weapons, guided missiles, jets, and 
rocket-propelled devices are nq 
reality. Either pre-atomic or 
weapons can now destroy our civilF 
zation, and control of each is essential 
and inescapable. 

Scientists tell us that there is now 
so much nuclear material on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain that it is doubtful 
if any inspection system can be de- 
vised capable of insuring that sizeable 
quantities of atomic explosives cannot 
be secreted beyond detection. Yet con- 
trol of future atomic production will 
not prevent use of such explosives un- 
less conventional armaments are simi- 
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larly controlled, so that conventional 
carriers will not be available to de- 
liver, or armed forces to consolidate, 
an atomic attack. 


Communist powers have made use 
of small wars perpetrated by puppets 
with conventional weapons. If this 
practice should continue, will the 
General Assembly be able to marshal 
the collective forces that have never 
been earmarked by the nations for 
its use? Would such a situation lead 
to a breakdown of the disarmament 
program, or to World War III? 


The safety of this program lies 
solely in the warming system which 
gives each nation an equal chance to 
re-arm, should one nation break faith. 
The ultimate sanction against an ag- 
gressor, however, remains what it is 
now, the collective will of nations to 
go to war to stop a war. 


United World Federalists has con- 
sistently maintained that “fool-proof” 
disarmament requires other and more 
fundamental steps. First, disarmament 
must deprive nations of all significant 
weapons, leaving to the nations only 
such police units as will be necessary 
for maintaining internal order. Second, 
the United Nations must recruit, train 
and command its own inspection, po- 
lice and armed forces to insure com- 
pliance with disarmament regulations 
and to prevent aggression. Third, 
armament controls must be applicable 
to individuals as well as nations, so 
that violators can be apprehended, 
tried, and punished. Fourth, the 
General Assembly must bear responsi- 
bility for enforcement of disarmament, 
and no nation can have a Veto over 
the implementation of disarmament. 
Fifth, more adequate means for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes must 
be available under just world law. 
Finally, no nation can afford to accept 
any system that cannot enforce com- 
pliance. 


If disarmament is to be negotiated, 
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as it probably must, together with po- 
litical settlements, then political settle- 
ments should be based on a. “fool- 
proof” disarmament system which can 
in turn facilitate such settlements and 
insure that they cannot be broken by 
force of arms. 


United World Federalists recognizes 
that negotiating a stronger disarma- 
ment program has been made more 
difficult by the fact that lesser plans 
have been proposed first. However, 
we believe the current realities of 
armament production justify the need 
to go further. Both the USSR and 
the Western Powers have expressed 
the hope that after the present dis- 
armament proposals are adopted, con- 
ventional armaments may be further 
reduced. A more constructive ap- 
proach to disarmament might begin 
by making that further reduction to- 
gether with the establishment of an 
effective UN force an integral part of 
the original program. 


We urge our Government to make 
known, and our people to heed and 
understand, the full implications of 
these alternatives. We stand in danger 
of having our Government press for 
Soviet acceptance of our disarmament 
proposals only to find that our people 
dare not carry out such proposals. We 
stand in the further danger that the 
Soviet Union has already assessed our 
peril, and will accept our proposals in 
order to precipitate the embarrassment 
and confusion that might well ensue. 


The alternatives before us are 
plain. We can continue the arms race, 
hoping to maintain superiority. We 
can support the adoption of our pres- 
ent disarmament proposals, knowing 
that they are not enforceable. We can 
insist upon a disarmament program 
that is capable of saving this nation 
and all others from war, knowing that 
it may be difficult of achievement. In 
the end our people will chose, but they 
must choose with their eyes open. 


GEN. ROMULO 


“This year 1955 is a crucial year 
because this is the year when the 
United Nations is to decide whether 
or not we are to have a conference to 
revise the Charter. A simple majority 
will decide that, a two-third majority 
will be necessary to approve whatever 
amendments may be necessary. Any 
amendment approved by two-thirds 
vote will have to be ratified by the 
legislatures of the member states and 
the veto does not obtain. 


“So I am happy that we have an 
organization like the United World 
Federalists that is mobilizing public 
opinion, educating public opinion, en- 
lightening public opinion to help 
strengthen and make more effective 
the United Nations as an organization. 
When you speak of world law, you 
speak of the United World Federalists 
—utopians, dreamers, _ visionaries. 
Maybe they are. Every great idea, 
every great idea in this world has to 
undergo the process of gestation and 
creation and realization, and in the 
process it must undergo misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation and 
distortion. You remember when your 
forefathers first proclaimed that all 
men are created free and equal. That 


was at that time a political heresy 
and you were sneered at and laughed 
at and ridiculed, for in Europe there 
were kings, and nobles and princes and 
dukes and aristocrats not ‘all men who 
were created free and equal.’ And 
mind you, your forefathers did not 
write when they could have written, 
‘All men north of the equator are 
created free and equal,’ or they could 
have written, ‘All men south of the 
equator are created free and equal,’ 
but they did not. Premeditatedly, ad- 
visedly, deliberately in their wisdom 
and in their courage, they wrote, ‘All 
men are created free and equal.’ That, 
at the time, was a political heresy. 
“The evolution of human _ progress 
continues undeterred, and great ideas 
must undergo that process of gestation 
and creation and realization. And 


these United World Federalists wing 


} 


are the idealists of 1955 as your fore- 
fathers were the idealists of 1776. 


“What a thankless task is theirs! 
Unappreciated, misunderstood, they 
have to work for a goal that may not 
give immediate results. Humanity al- 
ways wants results today not tomorrow. 
The work of the United World Federal- 
ists is for the long pull, and it must be 
done every year, and they must ex- 
pect misrepresentation. These are the 
visionaries. These are the idealists of 
today, but they are the ones who are 
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implementing peace with peace, and 
so I salute them tonight. I salute them 
for their efforts in behalf of peace 

id security for mankind. They need 
@: help. They need your active, 

ilitant help. I believe in the cause 
that they have embraced. I appeal to 
all men who love peace to help, to 
support, to assist the United World 
Federalists in the great endeavor of 
bringing about real peace for the 
world through world law. 

have just returned from 
Bandung. That was really an historic 
conference by every standard. Not only 
because for the first time Asians and 
Africans met on their own call in 
their own area, but because for the 
first time the leaders of more than 
one billion four hundred million 
people met together to discuss prob- 
lems of common concern. 

“But there is something important 
for America to realize about Bandung. 
Why is it, why is it that you did not 
suspect you had those friends in that 
section of the globe? Why should that 
come as a surprise to you? Should 
not that be a good subject for na- 
tional introspection here? That you 
have friends and you did not know 
you had them. Is it indifference? Is 
it neglect? Is it suspicion, or is it a 
guilty conscience? Think that over my 
friends because that is important. 
There is a gap somewhere here that 
must be located and filled. 


“Not the slightest mention of racism 

as made in Bandung, not even in the 
private discussions, not one single dele- 
gate made the slightest mention of 
racism. Asia and Africa have cer- 
tainly come of age. They might have 
nursed hurts and resentments, with 
that poise and confidence that comes 
from strength, but not the strength in 
their numbers, the strength that comes 
out of their moral greatness, realizing at 
long last that they belong to the hu- 
man family. They extended the hand 
of good will and friendship to the 
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West, clean hands. It is my hope and 
my prayer that the West will grasp 
that hand in the same spirit of good 
will and friendship, because only thus 
can we be real brothers under the 
canopy of heaven. 

“And so I come to you from 
Bandung greatly inspired with my 
faith in humanity revigorated and gal- 
vanized. There, where we expected 
free play to resentments and _ griev- 
ances were only words of dignity and 
sobriety. What a lesson for the world! 
What a beautiful lesson for mankind! 
And so to you, my American friends, 
I say to you tonight, as we think of 
one world, that in Bandung the rep- 
resentatives of one billion four hun- 
dred million people gave a_ tangible 
proof that this one world is no dream, 
no vision, that we are marching 
towards it, forward, ever forward, and 
that we are the better human beings 
because deep down in our hearts 
we can cherish that goal of one world, 
brotherhood, friendship, will 


and peace.” 


EXCERPTS FROM THE BANQUET 
ADDRESS BY GENERAL CARLOS 
P. ROMULO, NINTH GENERAL 
UWF ASSEMBLY, GRAND BALL- 
ROOM, HOTEL ROOSEVELT, SAT- 
URDAY, MAY 21. 


NORMAN COUSINS 


“While at Bandung, I saw in- 
creasing evidence that a new phase 
had begun in the power struggle be- 
tween Communism and the free world. 
For what emerged out of Bandung 
was much more than an offer by Chou 
En-lai to negotiate directly with the 
United States on all issues relating to 
world peace. The big development in 
Bandung was that world Communism 
announced in effect a change in its 
central strategy. The military show- 
down which had seemed so imminent 
suddenly shifted at Bandung: to an 
entirely different sort of showdown. 
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“The showdown now coming up in 
the world, I believe, is a showdown 
for the majority. Communism now 
aims within the shortest possible time 
to speak for the preponderance of the 
world’s peoples. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that Communism expects 
to achieve political control of the 
majority within the near future. What 
it does mean is that Communism is 
making a big play for the broad- 
based support of the preponderance 
of the world’s peoples. In this con- 
nection, Bandung furnished a dramatic 
example of Chou En-lai’s ability to 
win friends and influence people. He 
did this not by political sleight-of- 
hand or hypnotism, but by listening 
carefully to the position of other na- 
tions and then attempting to go a 
long way in their direction. Chou En- 
lai made a considerable dent at 
Bandung. He was able to convince 
delegates from Asia and Africa, many 
of them strong friends of the United 
States, that he could be talked to and 
reasoned with, and that China stood 
ready to advance the historic aspira- 
tions of the peoples of two continents. 


“Unfortunately, the Americans’ re- 
sponse to Bandung before, during, and 
after reflected both our lack of infor- 
mation about the area and our lack 
of sensitivity to the problem of such 
deep concern to the majority of the 
world’s peoples. We seemed insecure 
and apprehensive in our approach to 
Bandung. Our friends in Asia and 
Africa were troubled by what seemed 
to them to be an attitude both of 
petulance and pettiness. For the cry 
had gone up in America before the 
Conference that we would become 
the whipping boy at Bandung. It had 
been said that a lynching party in 
reverse was being prepared. We lacked 
the dignity and generosity that might 
be expected of the most powerful na- 
tion in the world. And when we in- 
voked a technicality for not sending 
greetings to a historic meeting, we 


lost stature in the eyes of our friends. 

In fact, many of our friends at 

Bandung had the feeling that America 

had taken them lightly. They weg. 
astounded that the United S| 
should have been surprised at the Aw’ 
tent of anti-Communist sentiment so 

eloquently expressed in the public 

sessions. 

“Finally, our friends at Bandung 
felt that they deserved some credit at 
least for the fact that Chou En-lai 
had believed it necessary to seek 
peaceful settlement of the Formosan 
issue, and for the fact that he was 
willing to enter into direct negotiations 
with the United States. 


Norman Cousins, honorary president of UWF, 
and Leo Szilard at the Annual Banquet of the 
Ninth General Assembly of UWF. 


“Hence, when the negative Ameri- 
can reply to Chou’s Bandung peace 
offer was announced, reflecting little 
awareness of the powerful undercur- 
rents at Bandung, we made it possib 
for Chou to score his biggest oT | 
He could say to the delegates 
effect: “The Peoples’ Republic of 
China is no obstacle to the peace. 
You have asked me to go more than 
half way. This I have done. But the 
United States, as you have seen, is 
not really interested in exploring 
peaceful approaches.’ 

“There is the matter of the re- 
sponsibility of the nation’s press in 
bringing about an informed public 
opinion on Asia and the coming show- 
down for world public opinion. Edi- 
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tors may be handicapping themselves 
and doing a disservice to the public 
by insisting on certain standardized 
approaches to the news. In a sense, 
hese approaches may actually be in 
the nature of shibboleths. Let me men- 
tion just three: 


“1. The emphasis on the inside story. 
Sometimes the big story is ignored 
just because it is out in the open. At 
Bandung, for example, the main story 
was subordinated in some cases to the 
secret battles that were supposed to 
have gone on in private. Yes, there 
were some fairly warm debates behind 
closed doors; but the big news was in 
full view and therefore, I suppose, not 
fully valued. To the extent that the 
historical perspective of a great event 
may be distorted by flashy diversions, 
our understanding of Bandung was 
weakened. 


“9. The craving for a brawl. The 
controversia! or combative element in 
a story is often played up out of all 
proportion to its importance in the 
total picture. Again in the case of 
Bandung, some American journals 
made it appear that the most impor- 
tant news of the Conference was Prime 
Minister Nehru’s supposed temper 
tantrum over the anti-Communist 
speech by Sir John Kotelawala. These 
jounrnals failed to add that Prime 
Minister Nehru championed Sir John’s 
statement concerning a possible peace 
Que by the Conference. They 

Iso failed to point out that Mr. Nehru 
was primarily responsible for the final 
Conference condemnation of ‘all’ 
colonialism or imperialism after Chou 
En-lai registered his objection. 

“3. The deadline phobia. The na- 
tion’s press should be reminded occa- 
sionally that news is determined by 
the event itself and not by a publica- 
tion’s deadlines. Thus some of our 
major news weeklies attempted to do 
a complete job on the Conference 
three days before the meeting ended. 
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The magazines in question made it 
appear that the Conference was far 
more decisive than it actually was. 
And since the big events of the Con- 
ference came at the close, the rounded 
coverage which is essential to any 
understanding of important events just 
wasn't there. As part of this, one might 
also mention the fact that some stories 
retain their significance beyond the 
twenty-four hour period that is sup- 
posed to represent the life expectancy 
of a news event. Once again, with 
reference to Bandung, there is an im- 
portant opportunity, it seems to me, 
for some publications who are not 
tyrannized by the appearance of im- 
mediacy to do the kind of long-range 
treatment that will provide a valuable 
basis for American understanding. 
One of our greatest resources is the 
kind of information that produces 
survival knowledge.” 


EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS BY 
NORMAN COUSINS, SATURDAY 
AFTERNOON PLENARY 
GRAND BALLROOM, TEL 
ROOSEVELT, NEW YORK CITY 
SATURDAY, MAY 21, 1955. 


DR. RALPH E. LAPP 


“Today, we are no longer dealing 
with a costly weapon. We have gone 
in punching power from 20,000 tons 
of TNT to 20,000,000 tons of TNT, 
and that is not the limit. At the same 
time that we have made this increase 
of the factor of one thousand in the 
blast heat effect of this bomb, we have 
also cut the production costs way 
down. Now, of course, the only rea- 
sonable way to estimate production 
costs is to do it in terms of how much 
it costs to produce a pound of active 
material. Back ten years ago—although 
there were not cost accountants then 
—if you take a kind of an average 
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figure, you could say that the active 
material in one of those bombs would 
cost about $10,000. The cost is not 
greatly different today for that kind 
of a bomb. However, there is this new 


development, this thermonuclear 
weapon, the cost is under $100 per 
pound, and this is a reduction also of 
the factor of 100 in cost. 

“Now, I meant to tell you some- 
thing about what it means to have 
something that is only $100 a pound 
—that may sound expensive when you 
compare it with ordinary commodities 
of today, but for explosives, it’s vastly 
cheap, because out of one pound of 
this material, you can squeeze the 
energy of thousands of tons of TNT. 
So if you start to divide up this cost, 
let’s say for the sake of argument, to 
be very rough about it, that you get 
1,000 tons of TNT from a pound of 
this material. Then this would mean 
that you can get a ton of TNT for 
ten cents in one of these modern 
weapons! Imagine the gigantic reduc- 
tion in the cost of explosives! You 
know what a pound of TNT cost in 
the last war? Fifty cents. And here 
we can make a ton for ten cents. This, 
I think, will give you some impression 
of how the economics of destruction 
has gone down precipitously.” 


Excerpts from address by Dr. 
Ralph E. Lapp, Saturday After- 
noon Plenary Session, Grand 
Ballroom, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City, Saturday, May 20, 
1955. 
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DAVID H. POPPER 


“It is a pleasure for me to bring 
you the greetings of the Department 
of State as you meet in your National 
Convention. 

“We in the State Department have 
for years given very close attention to 
the activities of your Organization. We 
have come to know it as an effective 
proponent of a point of view which is 
not identical with our own, but whose 
general direction and purpose stir a 
deep moral response among men of 
good will. 


“As you know, we have _ honest 
differences of opinion with you as to 
the practicability and desirability of 
some of your ultimate objectives. But 
we do appreciate the responsible way 
in which your officers seek to educate 
the American public within your field 
of activity. We appreciate too the dis- 
tinction you draw between your ulti- 
mate aims, on the one hand, and what 
can be done today and tomorrow on 
the other to move toward a better 
organized international life. 


“You have not allowed what you 
regard as the ideal to stand in the 
way of support, in the large, to the 
policies our Government has followed 
in the United Nations. We have wel- 
comed that support, as we welcome 
all responsible action designed to 
marshal public opinion behind our na- 
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tional policy objectives. 
“We are meeting tonight at a time 
when sober analysis of our interna- 

ional problems is of the greatest im- 
Geis: In reporting to the Presi- 

dent last Tuesday on his trip to 
Europe, the Secretary of State re- 
marked that *. . . it may possibly be 
the case that the Soviet Union, after 
this experience of trying to buck every- 
thing, may be feeling that it may be 
more convenient for them to con- 
form to some of the rules and 
practices of a civilized world com- 
munity. If this should be so, the 
world will clearly be entering a new 
phase in post-war relationships. 

“For the first time in ten years the 
heads of governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France 
and the Soviet Union will soon be 
meeting together. They will be meet- 
ing at Western initiative, to formulate 
the issues and agree on the methods 
to be followed in exploring the solu- 
tion of critical international problems. 
Their meeting will be followed by 
more detailed discussions among the 
Foreign Ministers. Thus we may stand 
on the eve of a period of active ne- 
gotiation in which the old deadlocks 
and roadblocks might conceivably be 
broken down and new progress might 
possibly be made toward more satis- 
factory international life.” 


DAVID H. POPPER, DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF UNITED NATIONS PO- 
LITICAL AND SECURITY AFFAIRS, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, SPECIAL 
PLENARY SESSION ADDRESS, FRI- 

DAY, MAY 20. 


UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 
REVIEW 

“The Chamber endorses the an- 
nounced intention of our government 
to support the holding of a United 
Nations Review Conference. In ac- 
cordance with Charter provisions, 
this question is scheduled to be on 
the agenda of the 10th General As- 
sembly in 1955. We believe that both 
the Charter and the procedures of 
the United Nations need to be re- 
viewed, appraised and strengthened in 
the light of the experience of the past 
ten years... .” 


POLICY DECLARATION BY THE 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE OF THE U.S.A. 
ANNUAL MEETING, MAY 4, 1955. 


WORLD CONGRESS 


The Seventh Annual World Move- 
ment for World Federal Government 
Congress will be held in Paris July 
26-29. 

Trygve Lie, former U. N. Secretary 
General; Jules Moch, French Repre- 
sentative to the Disarmament talks; 
M. Scheyven, Belgium M.P., former 
President of ECOSOC; and Mr. Man- 
shaolt, Netherlands Minister of Agri- 
culture, will address the Congress. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


All of the Assembly photographs 
were taken by Bill Mitchell of the 
Mitchell Studios in New York City. 
Additional prints may be obtained 
from the PR Dept., UWF, Inc., 125 
Broad St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 


3 OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE 3 RIGHT MEN 
Field Workers—Executive Directors 
Positions open in New York, N. Y., and Penna. (2) 


For Information: Edward W. McVitty, Field Director, UWF, Inc., 
125 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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INSPIRATION FROM THE PRESIDENT 


C. M. STANLEY 


The tenth birthday of the United 
Nations recently celebrated in San 
Francisco renews the challenge and 
hope of a review conference. We can 
be encouraged by the fact that the 
U. N. has survived ten troublesome 
years and now is widely accepted as 
a necessary organization. As we pause 
to extend our warmest congratulations 
to the United Nations for its many 
achievements, we may take just pride 
in the support Federalists have given 
it during the difficult years when it 
was bitterly criticized. 

The subject of disarmament has 
been given pointed emphasis through 
the appointment of Harold Stassen to 
the position of Special Assistant on 
Disarmanment to President Eisen- 
hower. 

An apparent lessening of world 
tension is indicated by events such as 
the granting of sovereignty to West 
Germany; the signing of the Austrian 
Treaty; the spirit of the Bandung Con- 
ference; the diplomatic activities of 
the Soviet; and the forthcoming talks 
at the summit. 

An evalution of these events, how- 
ever, does not yet reveal significant 
progress toward world law or univer- 
sal enforceable disarmament. In no 
one of these events has the need of 
these fundamental factors been recog- 
nized. 

Nevertheless, there has been a 
definite improvement in the attitude 
both at home and abroad. A more 
favorable climate exists today for the 
consideration of the steps required to 
achieve a limited world federation. 
This is particularly true in the U. S. 
A. We have emerged from a_ black 
sea of fear, frustration and hysteria 
and once again can discuss and debate 
ideas. 
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All over the country I find a create 


willingness to listen seriously and con- 
sider objectively those minimum re- 
quirements of world federation and 
world law which we advance. 

Let us throw off the hesitancy and 
the frustration which has beset us as 
an organization and as_ individuals 
during recent years. Let us recognize 
that if the world needs a bold and 
courageous approach in order to obtain 
law and order through world federa- 
tion, we who espouse the principles 
by which that end is to be achieved 
must be equally bold and courageous. 
We do not join UWF because it is 
the popular thing to do—we associate 
ourselves with the organization —be- 
cause we have deep convictions that 
its goals are right and sound. 

If we will effectively tell our story 
to others, we will not only find sup- 
porters for the cause of world federa- 
tion, but we will also find additional 
members for our chapters. 

We need additional members to 
strengthen our organization, to provide 
additional leadership, and to expand 
and increase our effectiveness. 

We also need to organize our activ- 
ities on a more effective basis. In 
order to carry out the mission whicl 
I believe necessitates the continuec 
operation of UWF over a_ period 
measured in decades rather than in 
years, we must develop the patterns 
which will provide a sound continuing 
organization. We must cease working 
on a crisis basis. 

So long as anarchy rather than law 
rules the world, we need greater 
effectiveness; so long as we attempt 
to apply horse and buggy tools to the 
problems of the atomic age, we have 
a task to perform. 
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‘Wilson’s critics have contended 
t his refusal to compromise in the 
fight over the League permitted its 
enemies to defeat it. This characteri- 
zation of Wilson as uncompromising 
is inaccurate and unjust. He was will- 
ing to accept reservations to the 
Treaty of Peace provided they did not 
impair Article X. The League was the 
‘indispensable instrumentality of peace. 
It was necessary to ‘guarantee’ the 
peace. Article X was the guarantee. 
“As Wilson stood fast in his de- 
termination to provide a guarantee for 
peace, so must we now. Attention is 
presently being directed to discussions 
of disarmament and to peace propo- 
sals. It is the hope of the world, of 
course, that the threat of war will 
be lifted, that the fear of atomic 
devastation will be dispelled, that the 
burden of armament will be lightened. 
But we must not be beguiled by wish- 
ful thinking. Every plan for disarma- 
ment deserves careful consideration 
but none can be adopted which fails 
to provide direct, effective and certain 
guarantees for enforcement of its 
terms. International disarmament of 
both conventional and atomic weapons 
requires an international authority 
with power to inspect, control and im- 
pose punishment, swift, sure and 
dign, against any transgressor. Any 
which does not establish 
e authority to enforce it would be 
incalculably dangerous. To permit any 
nation the right to veto the decisions 


eee refuse to compromise ee Pi Bernard Baruch 


of the control agency, or actions taken 
against violators would be to make 
the plan meaningless. As Woodrow 
Wilson refused to compromise on the 
heart of the League, we must refuse 
to compromise on the heart of effec- 
tive disarmament.” 

EXCERPTS FROM AN _ ADDRESS 

BY BERNARD M. BARUCH DE- 


LIVERED AT THE WOODROW 
WILSON HOUSE, MAY 25, 1955. 


“On the whole question of dis- 
armament, our purpose is simple 
and our record is clear. Genuine 
disarmament must be based on 
two simple vital principles. It 
must be comprehensive, by which 
I mean that it must include all 
weapons, new and old, conven- 
tional and unconventional. The 
control must provide effective in- 
ternational or, if we like, supra- 
national authority invested with 
real power. Hon. members may 
say that this is elevating the 
United Nations, or whatever may 
be the authority, into something 
like world government. Be it so, 
it is none the worse for that. In 
the long run this is the only way 
of mankind.” 

Harotp McMILian 

Now Foreign Secretary in 
the House of Commons, 
Great Britain, March 2, 
1955 


BOOKS AND INFORMATION ON 


Thank you * UWF the field of world 


affairs and world order 


WOL's book review reprint se- 
ries: subscription—$7.50 


Please write for descriptive 
statement 


/ WORLD ORDER LIBRARY, Inc. Prsttle street 


ridge 38, Massachusetts 


for your generous re- 
sponse to our books and 
book review reprint sales 
booth at your Ninth An- 
nual Assembly. 
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the educational press-on picture toy 


Learning is fun with PICK-ER STICK-ER! The 


i. toy that stimulates creative imagination, gives every 
oe child hours of enjoyment. Complete in itself—the 
is pre-cut Vinylite colored shapes may be used over and e 


ii over again, are harmless to furniture and walls. : 
a Ideal creative tool for children age 2 to 11. * @- toy dept. 


MORE MESSAGES 


Continued from Back Cover 


r3 “The efforts which have been made 
by UWF during the past few years 
to stimulate public understanding of 
and support for closer political, eco- 
nomic and social ties between the 
United States and other nations of the 
free world have had a most salutary 
effect. Our leadership in the free 
world makes it especially vital that 
the ultimate moulders of our inter- 
national policies — the American 
people—remain ever faithful to the 
principle of world organization for the 
preservation of peace and_ security. 
The contribution of UWF and _ its 
membership to this goal deserves the 
recognition of every American who 
believes in the attainment of a world 
peace through order among free 
peoples. 

“Again may I extend to the dele- 
gates to the UWF convention my 
earnest wishes for a most successful 
Assembly.” 


SENATOR HERBERT H. LEH- 
MAN, (D., N.Y.) Washing- 
ton, 


“Your organization is one of the 
groups most alert to the changes 
which have been brought about in the 
ow: by new scientific achievements, 
particularly in their application to 
war. You have already contributed 
much valuable thinking to the prob- 
lem of the prevention of war and the 
perfection of the United Nations as 
an agency for the prevention of war. 
I wish you all strength and courage 
in carrying on this great work, which 
now appears necessary to man’s sur- 
vival on this planet.” 


Rep. Ropert Hate, (R., 
Maine) Washington, D. C. 
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“I feel privileged to send a word of 
greetings to the Ninth Annual As- 
sembly of the United World Federal- 
ists, which has so valiantly kept up 
the good fight during these difficult 
post-war years for the goals of inter- 
national cooperation, a strengthened 
United Nations and the honorable 
principle of practicable disarmament 
throughout the world. 

“In this H-bomb era, we stand on 
the rim of hell, the potential destruc- 
tion of our entire world civilization. 
The prime challenge to humanity is 
to find honorable peace so that man- 
kind may live. 

“Organizations like the United 
World Federalists, dedicated as they 
are to the spirit and philosophy of 
democracy, play a vital role in this 
great campaign to insure the future 
of mankind.” 


Water P.  REUTHER, 
President, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, 


Washington, D. C. 


Additional 


Messages 
Received from: 


SEN. JOHN SPARKMAN, SEN. HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY, REP. RICHARD BOLLING, 
REP. THOMAS B. CURTIS, REP. BROOKS 
HAYS, REP. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR.. 
WARREN R. AUSTIN, J. D. ZELLERBACK, 
J. S. McDONNELL, CLARK M. EICHEL- 
BERGER, REV. PHILIP S. MOORE, RALPH 
W. SOCKMAN, WALTER W. VAN KIRK, F. 
R. VON WINDEGGER, GROVE PATTER- 
SON. AND JAMES G. PATTON. 
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ASSEMBLY 
MESSAGES 


“Please extend to all at this year’s 
convention my personal greetings and 
my best wishes for discussions that will 
profit this country, its partners across 
the seas, and the cause of world 
peace.” 

PreswENT Dwicur  D. 
EISENHOWER, The White 
House, Washington, D. C. 


“On the occasion of United World Federalists, Inc., annual Grand Assembly, 
I want to send sincere greetings to the delegates and to congratulate them on the 
hard and effective work they have been doing to support and strengthen the United 
Nations. The United Nations represents our best and strongest hope for world 
peace, and in the present critical time it has provided a forum in which our 
country has been able to demonstrate our desire for peace and our interest in 
helping others throughout the world.” 


Harry S. TruMAN, Former President of the 
United States, Kansas City, Missouri. 


“T send you cordial greetings on the occasion of your Ninth Annual meeting. 
It is fitting that you should take this occasion to honor a great and eloquent spokes- 
man for freedom, General Carlos P. Romulo of the Republic of the Philippines.” 


AVERELL Harriman, Governor of New York. 


“I cannot too strongly commend the support of United World rederai D 
for universal controlled disarmament. There is little hope for a peaceful world, 
or even a civilized world, unless or until this disarmament undertaking is brought 
to a practical conclusion. The world will be ready for the kind and degree of 
world government and organization required when it organizes and administers 
a practical plan of universal controlled disarmament.” 


Senator E. Franpers, (R., Vt.) 
Washington, D. C. 


(More—Inside Cover) 
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